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August of that year Henri III., after his public
insults to his sister, the Queen of Navarre, had
ordered her to quit Paris. Dishonoured as she
was with accusations of a shameless life, Mar-
guerite was an outcast from her husband. In
November Henri of Navarre took sudden action,
seized upon Mont-de-Marsan, and held it in force.
It was a part of prudence that he should stand
well with the mayor of Bordeaux. A series of
letters were addressed by Du Plessis-Mornay, on
behalf of his master, to Montaigne with the object
of detaching him from the lieutenant-governor,
Matignon, or at least of securing a fair hearing
for the explanations and pleas of the King
of Navarre. Mornay had the assurance that
the mayor of Bordeaux, in his " tranquillity of
spirit, was neither a stirrer up of strife nor him-
self stirred up for a light cause". His master,
he assured Montaigne, desired nothing but
peace.

And, in truth, peace was convenient at this
moment for the King of Navarre, but he desired
to obtain favourable military concessions as an
equivalent for his generosity in receiving back his
discredited Queen. Suddenly, while these nego-
tiations were in progress, the whole position of
affairs was altered by what Montaigne might have
named Fortune. On June 10, 1584, the Duke of
Anjou died, and by his death left Henri of Na-
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